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AY BENDITO 


INTRODUCTION 


Rafael Hernandez, one of the greatest Puerto Rican composers 
indicates that "ay bendito" can serve as an instant identification 
badge of Puerto Ricans. His song says "Los que dicen ay bendito 


esos si’ son de aqui: 


(Those who say ay bendito are from here 
[Puerto Ricol) The artist has spoken with truth, for "ay bendito 
is a Puerto Rican idiom forged out of the historic, cultural, eco- 
nomic and political experience that have given Puerto Ricans their 
unique identity. The idiom is used to express a wide range of 


feelings and opinions on the of 


the user and on the situation to which it applied. So "Ay Bendito" 


can express anger, i Self pity, 


hope, militancy, submission, but it always conveys "Puertoriconess". 
Therefore, we found "Ay Bendito" to be the ideal title and link 
Phrase to bind together a series of perspectives and knowledge we 
have gained during the last twelve years as a Puerto Rican immi- 


grant in the mainland. 


While the camera was focused with a Puerto Rican lens, per- 
spectives and insights contributed by the universal fields of 
psychology, sociology, social research, philosophy, economics and 


history played an important role. 


Purposely, I chose a style and format that will be free, 


not bound by the regions one must observe in scientific writing. 
Scrupulously, however, I strived to adhere to facts and reality. 
I interviewed hundreds of persons on the different topics; I kept 


notes of our i 1 material ilable; I de- 


Signed and conducted surveys among the Puerto Rican community, and 
attended hundreds of meetings. My roles vaired on the different 
Occasions. I was observer, participant, interviewer, and inter- 


viewee. 


"Ay Bendito" is written for all Puerto Ricans living in 
the mainland, for them to check their experience and perspective 
against mine. Hopefully, it will increase their conscious aware- 
ness of the conditions that affect all of us and will move some 
toward specific actions and involvement in the solution of the so 


called "Puerto Rican problem". 


"Ay Bendito" is written for all others who would like to 
understand better what Puerto Ricans living in the United States 
are and experience. It is our hope that it will contribute to- 
ward better understanding and cooperation between Puerto Ricans 


and non-Puerto Ricans. 


"Ay Bendito" is a personal cry, I am saying things I feel 


need to be said, so here they are... AY BENDITO! 


COMMUTERS' IMMIGRATION, 


Tho Puerto Rican immigration is the immigration of the - 
jet age and installment buying. The Puerto Ricans aro-less than 
six to eight hours away from almost any point in the Eastern United 
States. A nominal down payment procures passage for most of the 
Puerto Rican immigrants. Others got their fare paid by farmers 
who bring in Puerto Ricans to work on their farms; the fare is 
later deducted from their wages. After the immigrant farm labor- 
ers fulfill their contractual obligation with the farmers, many 
Choose to remain on the mainland. It is relatively easy to come 
in; it is relatively easy to go back. So, many Puerto Ricans 


4o just that. This in-and-out is what I call a "commuters' im- 


migration 


There are those who look at the Puerto Rican immigration 
to the mainland as another one of those migratory ethnic influxes 
that characterized decades of the eighteen hundreds. Based on 
this erroneous perception, they visualize "time" taking care of 


Boricuas' assimilation into the mainstream of American life,... 


their accent their browness out. 


The Puerto Rican immigration to the United States main- 
land is characterized by many factors which make it unlike any 
other; it is unique. These factors have to be looked at and 
understood by integrating history, culture, psychology, technology, 


and we have a schi 


of the Puerto Rican immigration phenomenon. 


Nathan Glazer calls the Puerto Rican who lives on the 
United States mainland "island centered."? Physically, the 
Puerto Rican is living in the many barrios-ghettos of the United 
States; psychologically and emotionally, he lives in his barrio 
or pueblo in Puerto Rico. Glazer saw the Puerto Rican sticking 
with tenacity to his Puertc Rican identity; and he saw us winning 
the fight against the anglo forces wanting to delete our Puerto- 


ricaness. 


Unlike European migrants of the eighteen hundreds, Puerto 
Ricans do not come to the United States with the desire of becom- 
ing "Americans." Europeans looked forward to achieving "citizen 
status." This meant taking "Americanization" classes and even- 
tually becoming American. Puerto Ricans are American citizens 
by birthright and they have no desire to sacrifice their culture 
in favor of "Americanism." The United States Congress, unilat- 
erally without consulting the Puerto Rican people, made Puerto 
Ricans United States citizens in 1917 just in time to be able 
to conscript them into the army in World War I. Many Americans 
are not aware of the fact that Puerto Ricans are American citi- 


zens. The County Times of Willingboro, New Jersey 


published in an article on January 18, 1971 the following sentence: 
"Cintron was born in Puerto Rico and became a citizen of the United 


States after twenty years service in the army." As American citi- 


zens, Puerto Ricans can move freely between the island and the 
mainland without the restraint and delays imposed by visas, spon- 


sors, etc. 


In an average of three to four hours the Puerto Rican is 
transported from a familiar friendly culture (Puerto Rican) to a 


strange and hostile . anā inten- 


sity are two recognized factors affecting trauma, anā these two 
factors are present every time a Puerto Rican transplants himself 
to the mainland. There is no long journey to work out the sepa- 
ration. As he deplanes, the conflicts, the ambivalent feelings 
are very much on the raw. If the move takes place in the winter 
the body receives the sudden shock of thirty to forty degrees of 
difference in temperature. Four hours earlier, San Juan 84° and 
sunny...then Philadelphia 20° and cloudy. The dress and coat 


that seemed so warm in the island now feel like tissue paper. 


A cultural phenomenon easily observable at airports is 


the del of friends, and family who come to 


greet the commuter immigrant. An average of eight to ten people 
for each traveler is the norm. The greeting is characterized by 
an emotional display that includes tears, laughter, hugs, kisses, 


and loud and simultaneous talking. Traffic and doors are blocked. 


The Puerto Rican arrives confronting the anglo values of 
reservation of feelings and the importance of efficiency. The 


hostile glances, and sometimes the hostile words are swift in com- 


ing. The message communicated, in a conflict precipitated by the 
crash of different cultural values, is "Puerto Ricans aro not nice. 
The point missed by tho Anglo-Americans is that they have observed, 
in action, one of the most positive Puerto Rican cultural values: 
the ability to express emotions...to feel, touch, cry and laugh. 

In general, Americans do not fecl and express their feelings in 
Such an overt public way. As a result of the demands for restraint 
mace by Anglo-American. dominant culture, many Americans have to 
attend special institutes and sensitivity sessions to discover how 


to express feelings and emotions. 


The Puerto Rican is not aware that his emotional display 
has challenged an Anglo-Saxon opposing value; but he is aware of 
the resentment his behavior seemed to have prompted. His reaction 


is to feel hurt and rejected. 


Puerto Rican culture is characterized by hospitality. 
"Esta es su case"? is not just a polite idiom but a heartfelt 
commitment. This commitment is honored, landlord and leases not- 
withstanding. Puerto Ricans do not correlate hospitality with con- 
venience, number of rooms, beds, etc. The newcomer or newcomers 
are often housed indefinitely with friends or relatives. Puerto 
Rican hospitality is again translated by the dominant culture and 
awarded a negative value: illegal overcrowding, unhealthy living 


conditions, etc. 


The European migrants came in ethnic spurts, large concen- 


tration of a particular group coming at one point in history and 
then tapering off so that those who trickle in at a later period 
find their former countrymen already on the road to assimilation. 
They, too, therefore, fin? it both easier and expedient to assimi- 
late. Thie i» not che case for Puerto Ricans. As long as Puerto 
Rico remains an exploited poor colony, Boricuas will continue to 
commute in and out of continental United States. In 1968 and 1969 
Statistico revealed that more Puerto Ricans living in the mainland 
were returning to Puerto Rico than those leaving the island. How- 
tuation and constant upset of the movement pattern of Puerto Ricans. 
The paper reported that a record number of Puerto Ricans were again 
immigrating to the mainland. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico re- 
ported that 93,230 Boricuas had moved to the mainland during the 
first eight months of 1970. The heaviest previous migration pericd 
was 1950 when an estimated total of 69,000 Puerto Ricans moved to 


continental United States. 


Unlike the Cuban thigration of the last decade, the Puerto 
Ricans do not immigrate because they find themselves in conflict 


with the political-economical ideology of their island. Puerto 


Ricans have nicknamed the Cubans "tuve" (I had). The reason for 
this name is that is hard to find a Cuban who was (or would admit 
he was) "poor" in Cuba before Castro took over the island. The 
Cuban migrant is middle class. For the Cuban the primary prob- 


lems is learning English; a relative easy task for literary Cubans. 


Cubans know "the system" and move knowledgeably and successfully 
within the "system". The Cuban Refugee Act, the legislation that 
protects and provides for the Cuban migrants is respectful of human 
dignity and generous in opportunity for upward mobility. Psycho- 


logically the Cuban is viewed as a hero and/or martyr. 


In contrast, the Puerto Rican is a poor, "nunca tuvo" 
(never had). The Puerto Rican commuter immigrant comes from the 
lower class. Boricuas are unfamiliar and afraid of "the system". 
The provisions made by the United States government for Puerto 
Ricans are those embodied in the different pieces of legislation 
grouped under the category of "welfare". Unlike the Cuban Ref- 
ugee Act, a federal law providing equally for Cubans regardless 
of what section of the country they locate, Puerto Ricans depend 
on local laws that vary from place to place and are, for the 
most part, unmindful of human dignity and designed to maroon the 


in poverty after 


Another useful in the 


between Boricuas and Cubans is education. The median school years 
completed by Puerto Ricans immigrating to the United States is 
9.9 while for the Cubans is 12.4. Puerto Ricans thirty-five years 
old or over immigrating to the United States have a median of 
school years of 7.5 while for the Cubans in the same age group 

the median is 10.8.5 To fully understand the impact of these 


statistics one must be aware of the basic differences between the 


Cuban and Puerto Rican educational system. The Cuban educational 
System follows the European model. In this model 12.4 years of 
School entitles the person to be "a bachiller". "A bachiller" 


in terms of ti 


and status 
more than the American high school diploma. Prestige, employment 


Opportunity and status are án 


a 
"good self image". The Puerto Rican, following the American edu- 
cational model, is a high school or junior high school dropout 
with only 9.9 or 7.5 years of school. We are all familiar with 
the negative self image attributed to high school dropouts in the 
United States. To be a high school dropout is to lived on the 


dead end street of opportunity. 


The Puerto Rican immigration comes at a time in U.S. 
history when technology rules production, when there are no more 
frontiers, when the unskilled has no other role allowed to him 
than that of being a burden to society. Manual labor is no longer 
valued, it does not enable the worker (even at the cost of great 
Personal sacrifice and frugality) to say in his lifetime "This is 


my son, the doctor." 


The Boricuas arriving in the United States in the 60's 
and 70's come at a time where more and more Americans are qvos- 
tioning the values and the moral posture and rectitude of the 


Uni 


d States. Increasing numbers of Americans of all ages have 


Giscovered the ugly lie behind the memorized words of "one nation 
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++sindivisible, with liberty and justice for all". The Puerto 
Rican is asking himself "Why should I become an 'American' ... 

an exploiter of people of color?" "Coño", he says, “Americanism 
is anti-me". So, unlike European immigrants, Puerto Ricans do not 
look at becoming Americans as a badge of honor. In a very real 
Menos, their adherance to their Puertoricaness serves as a defense. 


It divorces them from the American shame. 


I have outlined some of the important factors that pro- 
Guce and perpetuate what we have called the commuter's immigra- 
tion, an immigration so unique that it requires new creative ways 
for dealing with the problems it generates. The solutions have 
to be tailor-made, not alterations of the old formulas for Euro- 


pean migrations of or the Cuban of today. 


The cultural, historical, 1 1 


ical and economic factors that contribute to its uniqueness must 
be incorporated in the new formula designed to adequately respond 
to the problem. 

Ay bendito! 


Footnotes: 


1l. Imi ion - The term rather than is 
used since Puerto Rico is a territory of the United States 
an Puerto Ricans are United States citizens by birthrig] 


2. Nathan Glazer, New York Puerto Ricans, Harvard. Joint Center 
for Urkan Studies. 1963. 


"Esta es su casa" - the literal translation is "This is your 


home". A Puerto Rican home unconditionally welcomes friends 
and relatives as guests. The hospitality is extended even 
when the person was not formally invited. 


Persons of Spanish Origin in the United 
1969. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bure: 
Series P20, No. 213. February 1971. 


tes, November, 
of the Census. 


PEDRO, JUANITO, ETC., ETC. 


Pedro was brought to the Aeropuerto Internacional de 
Isla Verde by his compadre, who owns a publico. It was good 
to get out of the car in which he had been compressed with nine 
friends and relatives who had come along to see him off. Pedro 
was familiar with the airport. He had come there first as a small 
child to see his uncle take off. His uncle left the island to 
become a farm worker in New Jersey. Pedro had returned often to 
the San Juan Airport. He had come to greet or say goodby to rela- 
tives, friends and even strangers.) Now it was his turn to be in 


the limelight. People were coming to seo him off. 


The new cardboard suitcase was bulging. Besides clothes 


it teles, mangos, achiote? and rum. 
Pedro did not know he could walk into many bodegas? and super- 
markets in New Jersey and find the same treasures he had packed 


in his suitcase. 


The most important treasure, however, vas in Pedro's 
mind and heart...his dreams, his hopes, his plans! He had 
managed to save enough to pay for half of his ticket and he had 


twenty-five do: 


s in cash in his pocket. He would mail the 
rest of the money to pay for his ticket with his first "American 
pay". He had promised to send money regularly to Concha, su 


novia.© Concha will save the money for him...for them. She will 


add to the money with her own paycheck. Soon, Pedro, would come 
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back and they will marry. Afterwards they will decide whether or 
not they will stay in Puerto Rico or come together to the States. 
Concha was employed and earned $1.60 an hour, making ladies under- 
garments at Aguada's Foundation. The factory employed three hun- 
dred persons, mostly women. That was the trouble, in Aguada! 

Like many towns in Puerto Rico, there was more factory work for 
women than for men. Pedro was a seasonal worker at Central Coloso. 
He had to leave Puerto Rico if he was going to ever make enough 
money to marry Concha. He would not marry if Concha was going to 
be the one supporting the family. His dignity was at stake. 

Later, Pedro did not remember well what happened at the airport. 
He was nervous, he put on a great front of "macho valiente"? but 
he was afraid of his first plane ride. He remembered Concha's 
ataque.® Poor Concha! She did not want him to leave, but she 
realized there was little future for him in Aguada, eighty cents 
an hour cutting sugar cane and the work only lasted through the 


zafra.? 


The evening before, when Pedro mot her outside the factory, 
Concha said to him "Amor mio, te quiero con toda mi alma y te 
esperare hasta que vuelvas".!Ü yes Concha understood why he must 
leave but feelings and reasons do not always agree, and Concha loved 
him so much she had an "ataque". Pedro consoled himself, Concha 
will be all right. His madrina and "madre de crianza"! will take 
good care of her. "Un tececito de tilo y yerba buenal? y unos 


paces"? and Concha will calm down. 
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So the plane was taking off, Pedro held on the arm of his 
Chair. The seats were crowded, he hardly had room for his legs. 
The medal of San Cristobal and the brujo that Dona Elena, the 
town medium, had given him would keep him safe. He sprinkled 
himself with the holy water he carried in his pocket and then "se 
santiguo*.!Á while airborne, he remembered the first time he 
thought about coming to the U.S.A. It was ten years ago and he 
was only eight years old. But it was not until he saw Juanito 
two years ago that he made up his mind that he would come to Dover, 
New Jersey. He checked in his pocket to make sure that he had 
Juanito's address. He would not need it he thought. Juanito 
would come to meet him. He had written to him and, even if he 
had not answered his letter, he knew Juanito would come to meet 
him. "Juanito se le habia ofrecido tanto cuando estuvo en Puerto 


Rico." 


Juanito had left Aguada at the age of eighteen. His 
oldest brother, already living in New Jersey, sent him his 
ticket, and two years later Juanito had returned to Aguada all 
dressed up in a "flus de ultima moda"? and with a bundle of 
money. Pedro had seen the bundle with his very own eyes when 
Juanito pulled out a ten and bought all the men in the bar a 
beer one Saturday afternoon. Everyone in town was impressed. 
Imagine, two years ago Juanito had left Aguada without a cent in 
his pocket and with only "una muda de ropa" - a change of clothes. 


Juanito had told Pedro, "Anytime you want to come to Dover, I'll 


help you," so here he was...on his way to Dover. 
What Pedro did not know was Juanito's secret truth. 


When Juanito came to Dover he lived with his brother 
Pablo. Three adults and four children shared the three and a 
half room apartment. Juanito slept on the sofa bed in the 
living room with two of his nephews. The one bedroom was 
shared by four persons: Pablo, his wife and their two young- 
est children. In the winter the apartment was cold end drafty; 
one had to keep his "swera"lÓ on all the time. When Juanito 
moved in the landlord had threatened Pablo and implied that 
Juanito's stay could cause trouble with the housing code. 
Pablo added twenty dollars a month to the rent and the landlord 


forgot about the housing code. 


Juanito's first job was in a factory. It lasted three 
days. The foreman had little patience and Juanito did not 
understand English. He was luckier in his second job. He 
washed dishes in a restaurant and the boss did not care what he 
spoke as long as he did not speak much. There were other 
Puertorriquenos working at the restaurant as kitchen helpers 
and bus boys. At times Juanito felt ashamed. Washing dishes 
was women's work at home in Aguada. But this country was dif- 
ferent...and at least he had a job. Then business started to 
slusp and Juanito lost his job. The boss told him to come 


back in three months to see if business picked up. While he 


he worked, Juanito had acquired a wardrobe. He liked to dress 
well. He felt important and good when he dressed up. He hated 
the white duck pants and shirt he had to wear while working; they 
were always too big on him. His first suit with the fancy shirt 
Pleated on the front made him feel that he should be called Don 
Juas rather than Juanito. When Juanito lost his job he did not 
know what to do. Then he found out "que podia colectar".!7 There 
were no jobs...he was not qualified. For a while he stayed in 

the apartment. Being cooped up with four children and Pablo's 
wife was getting on everybody's nerves. He started hanging 

around with other jobless, restless Puerto Ricans. Pablo did not 
like the way things were going, he spoke to Juanito: "If you stay 
here hanging around with that gang you are going to end up a 
"moto" 28 "You better go back to Aguada," Pablo said, "I will 
collect your unemployment check for you and send you the money.” 
Goind back to Puerto Rico had been great! People really started 
treating him like a Don Juan. Juanito was ashamed to say the 
truth, especially when everyone treated him so nicely. His friends 
and relatives would say "Miren a Juanito, se fue para el Norte y 
alla se ha echo un hombre y està lo mas bien."? He said he 
worked as a waiter and that the tips were very good. After all, 

he was not going to tell anyone that he washed dishes like a 

woman and that at present he had no job at all...And then, one 


dey he got a letter from Pablo. 


Mi querido hermano Juanito: 


Espero que al recibir esta te encuentres bien al igual 
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que toda la familia y amigos. 
] 
Te escribo para decirte que el otro dia cuando fui a 
colectarte los chavos el investigador se dio de cuenta que yo 


no era Juan L. y iba a llamar a la jarra para meterme 


preso. Yo me le fui corriendo y no me cojieron pern va no puedo 
ir a colectar por ti. Tu tampoco puedes ir a colectar tus chavos 
porque te estan velando. Olga no se atreve ni abrir la puerta 
Cuando tocan porque cree que es 1a policia. 

Saludos de Olga y los nenes- 


Un abrazo de tu hermano mayor. 


Pablo? 


When he got the letter his wonderful world ended. He 
bought his return ticket on credit and went back to New Jersey. 


Back to New Jersey! To what? No job, no future, and fear... 


And now Pedro was following. The plane had landed. 


Ay Benditol 


Footnote: 


1. compadre - Criginally based on the religious practice of 
godparents of ones children, the term was secularized to 
also mean close friends. Recently the word is being used 
in the Puerto Rican civil strife movement to mean soul 
brother or sister. 


2. publico - A car used to transport passengers from fixed 
points at an established specific fee. It is not a taxi, 
since it stops for passengers in the fixed route as long 
as there is room. The publico owner often is the driver 


of the car and this is his source of income. 

A favorite Sunday outing of Puerto Ricans is to go to the 
airport to meet friends of friends or relatives of friends 
even if one does not know the passenger. 

Different tropical fruits, foods and condiment. 


bodegas - The Spanish-American or Puerto Rican neighborhood 
market. 


novia - sweetheart 


macho valiente - brave male, based in the cultural value 
that men cannot show fear in public. 

ataque - A culturally accepted violent intense display of 
emotions. Several of its characteristics are loud crying, 
screaming, falling on the floor, fainting. 


zafra - The harvest period of the sugar cane crop. It 
usually lasts six months. 


"My love, I love you with all my soul and I will wait for 
you until you come back. 


madrina - godmother 


madre de crianza - an informal agreement by which a relative 


child will continue to refer to the woman as his or her "madz: 


de crianza". 
A tea of medicinal plants highly valued by Puerto Ricans. 


A spiritist ritual performed to chase evil or disruptive 
spirits from a person. 


"Santiguo" - refers to the act of blessing oneself by the 
act of crossing, it also refers to healing by a combin 

of religious PILLE that combine christianity, spiritu- 
alistic and voor 

Latest fashion in men's suits. 


Swera - The Puerto Rican adaptation of the English word 
sweater. 


unemployment insurance benefit. 
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18. 


An idiom word among Puerto Ricans in the States used in 
referring to drug addicts 


"Look at Juanito, he went North and there became a man 
and did well. 


My dear brother Juanito: 


I hope that when you receive this letter you find your- 
self well, as well as all the family and friends. 


I am writing to tell you that when I went to collect 
your money the investigator realized I was not Juan L. 
and he called the cops to jail me. I escaped running and 
they did not get me. But now I can no longer go and collect 
ur money. You cannot go either to collect because now they 
will be looking for you also. Olga does not dare to open 
the door since she believes that the cops are about to come 
any minute to take me away. 


Greetings from Olga and the kids. 
An embrace from your oldest brother. 


Pablo 


UNO, DOS, TRES, CUATRO... 


The 1970 census figures are seriously questioned by 
the Puerto Rican leadership as to their validity and realiability. 
The Puerto Rican community contacted census officials on numerous 
Occasions in an effort to correct the census deficiencies we have 
Outlined. The efforts produced no positive changes. The Puerto 
Rican community is exploring the possibility and feasibility of 
challenging the census in the courts. We will bridge confidence 
is we were to disclose further detail of such efforts. There 
are good reasons to challenge the census: (1) The census used 
the mail as the primary tool for data collection. The majority 
of the Puerto Ricans do not have mail boxes where mail is safely 
received. The census mailing looked like another one of those 
pieces of junk mail that Puerto Ricans tend to ignore. Puerto 
Ricans often get into trouble when they write or sign their name 
in mail forms. It is not uncommon for a Puerto Rican to dis- 
cover that the "no obligation" or "free offer" received through 
the mail turned out to be a binding contract saddling him with 


a financial obligation. 


(2) The threat of prosecution against individuals re- 
fusing to cooperate with the census created fear and suspicion 
in many Puerto Ricans. These fears and suspicions prevented 
them from responding truthfully on the questionnaire. The as- 


surances that information given in the census would not be used 
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against the respondent were, in effect, nullified by the initial 
Statement threatening prosecution. Persons living in "illegal" 
apartments or rooms were not counted, and it is not unusual for 
Puerto Ricans, who are victimized by discriminatory housing pat- 


terns, to reside in "illegal" apartments or rooms. 


(3) There was no provision to indicate in the census form 


that the respondent was Puerto Rican. 


(4) When enumerators, rather than the mail form, were 


used, enumerators who spoke Spanish were seldom used. 


In the light of the above statements it is easy to under- 
stand why the Puerto Rican leadership views the census as a 
negative practice that excludes Puerto Ricans from receiving a 


fair share of all i monies, i i 


etc., etc., which are based on the census data. 


In the absence of reliable data for the census, respon- 
sible Puerto Rican leaders have taken upon themselves the task 
of accurately determining the size of the Puerto Rican community 
at the national and local levels. Indicators such as Puerto 


Rican school populati and intimate of the areas 


where Puerto Ricans are concentrated have been carefully studied 


and educated guesses made. The lack of resources in conducting 


a Y count is by the intimate knowledge 


these leaders have of the community. Based on public statistics, 
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including ceneus figures, figures from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, figures from boards of education, political district 
leaders, Puerto Rican agencies, etc. we arrived at a total figure 


we believe to bo more accurate than that reported by the census. 


E.g. The Census Bureau, in a study Population Characteris- 


tics Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States, November 


States that a total of 1.5 million Puerto Ricans are re- 


1969, 
siding on the mainland. Antonia Pantoja, a prominent professional, 
actively involved in the Puerto Rican community (executive direc- 
tor of the Puerto Rican Resources and Research Center in Washington, 
D.C.) stated that there are 2 million Puerto Ricans residing in 
continental United States. Professor Antonio Varcarcel, a 

Puerto Rican sociologist, in a document prepared for ASPIRA, Inc. 
of America,? estimates that in 1971 the Puerto Rican population 

on the mainland is close to the three million mark. Regardless 

of which set of figures one is inclined to believe, one conclusion 
is evident: that an accurate census of the Puerto Rican population 
on the mainland is very much needed...a census that takes into 
account in the data collection the unique peculiarities and cir- 
cumstances of the Puerto Rican community. Otherwise, the guess- 


ing game will go on to the detriment of the Puerto Ricans. 


Ay Benditol 


"Yo soy Boricua, mi amor es 
Puerto Rico" ("I am Boricua, 
my love is Puerto Rico") - 
From the poem-song La Terruca 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 


Spanish-speaking, Latins, Hispanos, "Portorro", Puerto 
Ricans, Boricuas, Spics...all are used to identify immigrants 
who are Puerto Ricans...Puerto Ricans born on the mainland, and 
those representing first, second, third generations on the main- 
land. The different names convey different feelings and attitudes, 
depending on who is using them and the context in which they are 


used. 


While the Puerto Rican experience in "name calling" 
"name changing" is not unique, it has been experienced by other 
migrants, I will highlight it in our Ay Bendito because it is 


significant to us. 


A name is one of those language symbols closely tied up 
with identity. It is a point of reference allied to being. It 
is part of the ego: the concept of self. I will look at the 
different names from two points of reference: (1) names given to 
us by others, or what non-Puerto Ricans call us; and (2) names 


we use in calling ourselves. 


When others call us... 


Spanish Speaking 


When Americans call us Spanish Speaking they reflect an 
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attitude that voids our uniqueness. The term Spanish Speaking 
ignores the many things that we are, apart for the Spanish language 
which we use as a principal vehicle of communication. How would 


Americans feel if they would be referred to as English speaking? 


It is ironic, that many of +thnea wha wefex to Puerto Ricans 


as “Spanish-speaking” deny the fact that Puerto Ricans do speak 


Spanish, because we do not have a "Castillian" accent. I know of 


several University and hich school Spanish teachers who penalize 


Puerto Rican atudents by lowering their grades because thes ~ 


cv mimic or adopt a caetit1i-- e-vuunciation. What kinds 


ec racist attitudes or culturism are manifested in recognizing 
as exclusively correct a specific western European intonation 

of the Spanish language? Puerto Ricans do speak Spanish, and 
some speak it more correctly than others. Accent, however, is 
not a valid criteria for evaluating correctness. The majority 
of people who speak Spanish as their native language do not 

use a "Castillian" accent. Nor do the majority of people who 
speak English speak with an Oxford accent. The term "Spanish- 
Speaking" is a language manifestation of the feeling that the 
personalities, the culture, the problems, and the conditions 

of all the groups in the mainland who speak Spanish are one and 
the same. There are fundamental differences among Puerto Ricans, 


Chi Cubans, iards, V 1 etc. 


Some of those have been in In- 


migration". 
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Latins is even a vaguer term of identifying Puesto 
Ricans. Like "Spanish-Opeaking" it donies the Puerto Rican 
uniqueness. The term refers to a very distant past when Spain 
was part of the Roman Empire and thus contributing to the Puerto 


Rican heritage. 


Those inclined to Freudian associations could speculate 
that the cataloguing of Puerto Ricans under the name "Latins" 
associates with a dead culture and past rather than to the very 


much alive modern culture of the Puerto Rican. 


Often when others refer to Puerto Ricans as Latins thoy 
are referring to attitudes they perceive as negative. e.g. 
When anger, or other strong emotion is expressed by a Puerto 
Rican regardless of the fact that it is an appropriate emotional 
response to the situation Americans will dismiss the legitimacy 
of the emotional response with the phrase-- "It is the Latin 


temperament!" 


"Blacks and Puerto Ricans" 

Seldom axo we addressed by others as Puerto Ricans, 
unless the name is preceded by "Blacks and". Again, when lumped 
together, the implication is a denial of the uniqueness of the 
Puerto Ricans, In practice, the term "Blacks and Puerto Ricans" 


is mostly used in to that 


propose to "Geal" with the problems confronted by these two 
minorities. Experience indicates that in reality these attempts, 
because they fail to recognize the differences between the two 
groups, end up not serving the Puerto Rican in a meaningful, ade- 
quate way. The "Black and Puerto Rican" label leads to a para- 


dox, instead of ing an i and coalition, 


it often leads to competition for meager crumbs, reenforcing mis- 


and conflicts. I have observed that 


Often Blacks use the term "Black and Puerto Ricans" to legitimize 
efforts during the fund raising facet of programs or the polit- 
ical campaign facet of elections. While there is no actual 
reward ("pie") we are together; when the rewards are available 
in reality, Puerto Ricans receive only token crumbs. Time after 
time in anti-poverty, model cities, election campaigns bear 

Out the truth of this hard criticism. Personally, I regret 

this reality since I believe a meaningful partnership, resulting 


in benefits for both minorities, could and should be made the 


reality. Most , coalitions could be to 
Obtain political power through the election of public officials; 
also coalitions that will give Blacks and Puerto Ricans control 
over the public schools their children attend; control of programs 


citizen icipation as a te for funding, etc. 


This partnership could anly occur if both parties understand and 
respect e»cir differences and do not aim to absorb or dilute each 


other's identity. As Puerto Ricans experience more negative re- 
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gulte from their sllismcae and analitiane with Blanes the eiie 


gets wider and harder to bridge. 


Spics 
Spic is the derogatory term used by Americans in refer- 
ring to Puerto Ricans. The term is rooted in that familiar 


2 
no spic ingli". 


sounding phrase used by many Puerto Ricans " 


We have not deferentiated between those attitudes that 
are characteristic "american" and those which represent incor- 


poration of the "ang P that i have 


partly inherited and partly adopted as their own. This in itself 
reflect the feeling and perception that most Puerto Ricans are not 


aware of the subtle difference, for Puerto Ricans have been called 


"Spanish-Speaking, Latins, Blacks and Puerto Rican", and "Spic: 


Ly persons they identify as Americans. 
When we call ourselves... 


Spanish Speaking 

Psychology identifies as one of the defense mechanisms 
of the ego "identification with the aggressor".) Are Puerto 
Ricans who call themselves "Spanish-Speaking" manifesting the 
use of such ego defense? They have submissively accepted a name 
imposed by others; they have deleted their Puerto Rican identi- 
fication! We do not imply that the use of Spanish-speaking used 


by Puerto Ricans do describe one of their cultural attributes 
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constitutes a submission or dilution of their Puerto Rican iden- 


tity. I do believe, however, that when the term is used as 


the identity frame of e.g. "I am Spi P 


vs. "I speak Spanish", the the above statements hold true. 


Puerto Ricans can also refer to themselves as "Spanish- 
Speaking" for political reasons. When used for this purpose, 


the is to ish a goal as 


for Puerto Ricans but with a clear awareness that the term is 
used for political advantage rather than as descriptive of the 
group identity. These political considerations hold true es- 
pecially in taking advantage of legislation designed to meet 


needs of "Spanish-Speaking". 


Latins 
When Puerto Ricans call themselves Latins it reflects 
a diluted, difused sense of identity similar to one manifested 


when they use Spanish-Speaking. 


Hispanos 
Many Puerto Ricans refer to themselves as hispanos. 

When they do this it reflects a close identification with their 

Spanish roots and their inability to see in themselves any 


Puerto Rican uniqueness. 


The term Portorro used by many Puerto Ricans as a means 


of identifying themselves. The name is mainland-born and only 


used by Puerto Ricans living in Puerto Rican sluhs. The word 
Clearly suggests a strong Puerto Rican identity ~ one that nes 
boun maisina and affecteA hy the ticintand experience. Often I 
have heard it used with the same emotional connotation as when 
Blacks refer to themselves or to each other as "niggers". Por- 
torro is a way of laughing at oneself and dismissing the hurt 
inherent in discriminatory remarks. When Puerto Ricans use 

the word Portorro they are demonstrating awareness of the dis- 


criminatory practices directed against them. 


Puerto Rici 


and Boricuas 


The terms Puerto Rican and Boricua are used inter- 
Changeably by persons who have a strong sense of identity as 


Puerto Ricans. It d their of to 


a-unique cultural group out of which they derive a sense of 
pride and identity. It indicates their commitment to hold on 


to their culture and resist Americanization. 


Puerto Ricans as such were born in the 1800's when indi- 
viduals living in the island of Puerto Rico began to invest them- 
selves with a new identity: Puerto Rican. The new identity had 
incorporated Taino Indian culture, Spanish culture and African 


Culture and, in the process, became a new distinct entity. 


"Boricua" has its roots in the Taino Indians, for they 
named the island Boriquen (land of the brave). Boricua has ac- 


quired because of its linguistic roots and usage a militant 


tonality. Often, Puerto Ricans who call themselves Boricues are 
active participants in the struggle for social justice for their 
people. A militant slogan of the Puerto Ricans is "Despierta 

Boricua, defiende lo tuyo."4 To such statement we add as a mili- 


tant plea "Ay Bendito." 


Footnotes: 
1. owlturism 
2. I speak no English. 


or 


3. identification with the aggr 


4. Wake up Boricua, defend that which is yours. 


HOW NAMES ARE CHANGED 


Pablo - Paul 

Pablo came to the U.S. as an adult. Tha Aecire to be 
liked and accepted was a strong drive. The more he experienced 
discrimination, the greater his need for acceptance. He decided 
to call himself Paul, a magic cure to the hurt he felt. He is 


now Paul. He still is discriminated against. 


Monchito - Ray 
Monchito came to the U.S. as an adult. His first day 

at work, the foreman asked him in a stern voice "What is your 

name in English?" Raymond, he replied. The foreman with authority 


made an edit. "From nov on you are Ray." 


Ernesto - John 

The nurse in the hospital just could not understand what 
the mother of the new infant was saying. So she took it upon 
herself to name him John, and so it was written in the hospital 


form. 


Hilda Antonia Hidalgo Flores - Hilda A. Hidalgo 

My diploma from the University of Puerto Rico proudly 
displays my full name. A beautiful Puerto Rican tradition that 
gives both my father and mother recognition since both surnames 
axe used. Hidalgo my father's surname, Flores my mother's. There 
will be no confusion, formally I will be addressed as Srta. 
Hidalgo, but I can sign and write my full name without creating 
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confusion or surprise. 


In the states if I use my full name I will be known as 
Miss Flores, and that makes me a bastard. And so here is, 


Hilda A. Hidalgo. 


Myrna Quinones de Velez - Myrna Velez 

Puerto Rico is not known for its active participation 
and militancy in the woman liberation movement. However, custom 
in Puerto Rico does not take away the total maiden name to sub- 
stitute it with the exclusive name of the husband. So when Myrna 
Quinones married Amilcar Velez Lopez her name is changed to Myrna 


Quinones de Velez. Formally ohe will he addroocod as Sra. Velez. 


In the States the adding of the "de" will amount to chang- 
ing the Velez surname to "de Velez" with all the complications 


and confusion following and so here she is, Myrna Velez. 


Teachers, merchants, chiefs, all take it upon themselves 
to change the name. 


Ay Benditol 


"Juventud divino tesoro 
ya te vas para no volver 
Cuando quiero llorar no 
lloro y aveces lloro sin 
querer." ("Youth devine 
treasure, soon you will 
leave never to return, when 
I want to cry I don't and 
sometimes I cry when I don't 
want to.") 


Ruben Dario 


JOVENES 


Our perceptione of onr youth might be a little out of 
focus, the camera lens has been fogged by their tears and mine as 


together we cried "ay bendito". I do not feel the generation 


gap. I work arm-in-arm with many of our young leaders and followers. 
I have not always agreed as to their tactics. I do agree with 


their goals, with their dreams. At times I share their anger... 


their frustration...their despair 


Young Puerto Ricans are not only struggling with the 
problems characteristic of "growing up" but, in increasing numbers, 
they are struggling with the social injustice perpetrated on 
them and on their people. They express the Puerto Rican ethos 
in their rhetoric; they cry out with slogans of revolution. And, 
in their struggle with injustice, they try to re-create the 
Puertoricaness that has been erroded from their soul. In 
"Jóvenes" we talk about this yough. We do not claim they are 
typical, or the majority... Nor are we talking about our youth 
who spend the day nodding under the influence of drugs, or hustling 
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to support their habit. We are not talking about those who silently 
yield and quietly go from one generation to the next on welfare 
rolls, without fighting back, defeated, destroyed. The "Jóvenes" 
we are talking about are those who cry "Despierta Boricua defiende 
lo tuyo" wake up Roxicua, defend that which is yours. For some, 


the crr 18 expri 


ion of a particular political point of view 
that calls for politica] independence of the island of Puerto 

Rico; for some the cry is an advocate of social reform and change; 
for some it is a move to resolfe their identity crisis; for most, 


it is a little of this and a little of that... 


Antonio Rivera drew a cover for a youth newspaper. The 
editor explained the meaning of the cover as follows: 
SHE COVER 


"El Boricuas" cover was made by a new and 
rising young artist named Antonio Rivera. The 
cover is composed of the flag of Puerto Rico en- 
closed within its map. From the top of the map 
protrude three fists, each representing one of the 
three races which forms the Puerto Rican. The 
three fists become one near the end, representing 

Pue: 


to represent the struggles that we have gone 
through in keeping our culture and heritage. All 
this is completed by the name "El Boricua" at the 
bottom. From the name given to our island by its 
first inhabitants---the Taino Indians." 


The is dramati hatic, simple to 


and directed to Puerto Ricans. The artist attempts to restore 
the lost, but sought-after aspects of his culture, and to force 


a consciousness on the people of their reality as oppressed. 


It is of interest to note that the editor interprets the 
fist to represent the racial composition of Puerto Ricans and 


the "struggles that we have gone through in keeping our culture 


and our heritage." Thees fiete have been emasculated of their 
symbolic aggression and power. We could speculate: is this 


of the 1 as well as actual colonization 


of our people? We Puerto Rícans have been told over and over 
again how "non-agressive" we are...We have been acculturated to 


behave and think of ourselves as docile. In a study conducted by 


David Landy,! he observed that Puerto Ricans were afraid of the 


social consequences of aggression. He noticed that Puerto Rican 


children are discouraged from fighting, even in self defense. 


The majority of our young revolutionaries, in spite of their 
militance and the bullets of their rhetoric and symbols, are anti- 


violent--almost passive. But the awakeness of their conscious- 


ness urges them to fight back. A mixed cry of revolution, self 


destruction, and defeat errups from one of our "jovene: 


IT IS THE END 


Oh love gracious thing. Today it is the end. 

Oh dream of euphoria, Oh land of heavenly utopias 
there is no more time for dreaming. I am sorry. 
Today you have died, today freedom begins to reign. 


The mellow days of warm happy stagnation have been devoured 
The blind eternal vegetating contentment is no more. 
Despair, disillution. They have entered the mind 

and in this vortex of emotions where there was once 

hope and illusion there is now Revolution. 


Oh love, I am sorry there is no more time. It is the end. 
Oh understanding, I am sorry there is no more time, It 


is the end. 
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Oh America land of ???. I am sorry there is no more time. 
It is the end. 


Fred Natal 


The cry is moral and political. While adolescent conflicts 
are apparent in the text, the collective struggle of our people 


also emerges. 


In another section of "Ay Bendito" we pointed out conflicts 
between Puerto Ricans and Blacks. Carmelo Colon, a joven, ex- 
presses it with candor and hope. He explained: 


"I wrote this poem after seeing the racism that the 
Black race feels towards the Puerto Rican, and the 
Puerto Rican race towards the Black. We live in a 
Society today that pins up the Black man against the 
Puerto Rican, and then sits back and laughs as we 
fight it out. I want to change this. We both have 
many common struggles, so therefore we should be 
helping each other out, and thus help to make this 
world a better place to live in. Only when we do 
this, will racism cease to exist in the world, and 
love triumph." 


BLACK BROTHERS, BROWN BROTHERS-UNITE 


Black brothers, Brown brothers - 
Why do we continue to fight each other? 
Why do we continue to kill each other, and 
to form hatred between our races? 


Do we not know that this White Man's 
Society is laughing at us, 
because it knows that while we continue 
to fight each other there is not threat 
to its own racist goals. 


Black brothers, Brown brothers - 
Were we not made by the same God, 
Unto His own likeness, and desire that 
all men be treated equally. 


Yes, my brothers - God did make us equal, 
But society treats us like a person 

walking on a street would treat a pile of shit. 
He would walk around it, and likewise 

society walks around us. 

And forces us to lose our culture and our 
heritage so that we may he kept a little 
further out from she Pile. 


Black brothers, Brown brothers - 
Do we not have the same struggles against this 
racist society. 
Bad housing, welfare...these are all common 
miserics of our people. 
But still we remain separated. 
Our brothers Manuel Ramos, Fred Hampton, and 
Mark Clack, have all died for our camnon struggles. 
But still we remain, not fully united. 
Wiil their deaths be in vain, or will we unite 
and rid this world forever of White Man's Racism. 


Black Dromara: Brown brothers - 
WE NUS 
because rear aS long as we continue to remain 
separated, 
this White Man's society vill continue to make 
slaves of us, and our chiláren to come. 


Carmelo A. Colón 


Carmelo uses the language of the youth of the ghetto. In 
America we are shit, he says, and he has lived it day in and day 


out in the housing project that is his home. 


Fred Natal, working out his own identity struggle, his 
growing up process, but also his Puerto Rican experience, wrote: 
FROM ME TO YOU (To whomever you may be, from whom- 
ever I may be) 
FREEDOM, FREEDOM! 


Let me be free from you and you and you. 


I don't vant your hatred nor that friendship that 
enslaves. 
I WANT TO BE ME 
Without you to mold me, to help me 
to love me, to hate me. 
I WANT TO BE FREE 
From your enslavement, and even from your freedom. 
I WANT TO GROW 
But not to owe 
I WANT TO LEARN 


But I don't want to be taught... 


that teach me 
I WANT ME TO LEARN 
Realities that might be harsh, so that I may 
grow but not owe. 
I HATE YOUR UNDERSTANDING 
That has grown out of misunderstanding. 
I HATE YOUR TRUTH 
That has been born out of lies. 
I HATE YOUR LIBERAL THOUGHTS 
Even your radical thoughts, 
the more you help-the less you do-the more owe. 
I HATE AND I HATE? BUT MOST OF ALL I 
HATE YOU AND I HATE MYSELF, I HATE YOU 
FOR MY CONDITIONING, I HATE ME FOR MY EATE...,,, 


Fred Natal 
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Fred explains his poem: 
"This poem came about because of the need to express 


the feelings that most of us develop in a system that 
thrives on racism.. Perhaps as you read it you will see 


all the answers yet. The Black Panthers say "In order to 
stop the gun we must pick up the gun". Perhaps in order 
to stop hatred we must hate enough to stop it." 
Is Fred also expressing a rebellion against his educational 
experience? Against the school oppression he has felt? When 
we talked to him about this possibility, he said "yes". As we 
talked to Fred and many,: many more young Puerto Ricans we kept 
hearing the cry "I want to learn but not to be taught. That 
School does not mean a thing to me. Within those school hall 
I am pushed out or broken. And the life I live, my people live, 
keeps on and on and on"... The voice of Fred is not merely the 
voice of an individualized expérience but reflects the collectivo 


experience of our youth. 


At times the hate translates to action. On July 18th 
while an orderly festive Puerto Rican parade slowly marched on 
Broad Street in Newark, New Jersey, somewhere "The Movement" (?!)" 
was planning action. And at 1:15 A.M., the next day a block on 
Clinton Avenue was on fire. The anonymous caller, thick with a 
Puerto Rican accent and the tonal inconsistancies characteristic 
of very young men, explained: "The fire was set by the Puerto 
Rican movement in retaliation for the killing of one of our 


brothers, Manuel Morales. The movement will do millions of more 
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damage to the city." 


Manuel Morales was a seventeen year old shot to death by 
a Newark policeman on May 11, 1971 after allegedly pointing a 

switchblade knife at the officer. A seventeen year old, under- 
nourished, undersized,,a switchblade, two fully trained police- 


men with years of experience in the force, with guns, night 


sticks in "mortal combat". Ay bendito! 


X 


While the Young Lords, and other structured revolutionary 
groups associated with the struggle for political independence 

of Puerto Rico, are the ones highlighted by the press, and are 
the ones who get the "blame" or the "credit" (depending on the 
perspective of the evaluator), we have seen that most of our 
young social revolutionaries are not affiliated with those organi- 
zations. There is a loose brotherhood of experience, pain and 


ideas without organizational affiliation. 


The members of such a brotherhood meet under several 
sponsorships, around different issues and in different geographi- 
cal points. Like an extended family, its members meet, recog- 
nize one another, cooperate, support, heal each others wounds, 
and continue on with the ever present cry of "ay bendito" burn- 


ing a hole in their hearts. 


One night I was invited to one of those meetings. The 


room was crowded with youth ranging in ages from eleven to sixteen. 


a 


There wer a few of us, very few, older than twenty. The purpose 
was to organize a Puerto Rican awareness conference. The ideas, 
the ideals loaded the room and shot the air in a disorganized, 

loud fashion. The skills, the rosources to translate ideas and 


ideals into action were sadly missing. As I sat and listened Fred's 


poem kept ringing in my ears. 


"I want to be me..." 
"I want to be free..." 
"I want to grow..." 
"I want to learn..." 
Only one cry was missing. 


"I want to love 


Ay Benditol 


Footnotes: 


1. David Landy - Tropical Childhood, Cultural Transmission and 
learning in a rural Puerto Rican village, 1959. 


CANALLAS: THE EXPLOITERS 


We have, among Puerto Ricans in the Mainland, exploiters 


who take of the particul in which 


Puerto Ricans find themselves. We wish we could honestly say that 


the "canallas" among us are rare, but we can not. 


In this section we expose the usual modus operandus of 


those who use their Puertoricane: 


to exploit their own people. 
We view public exposure as a first step in eliminating the 
"canallas" among us. We also suggest other actions that could 


be helpful in eliminating these exploiters. 


Airport Leech 

The airport leech is the Puerto Rican who hangs around 
the airport looking for those Puerto Ricans who do not have 
anyone meeting them. He preys especially on those who are ar- 
riving at the Mainland for the first time. The airport leech 
uses his Puertoricannes as an entry to establish "instant trust" 
in his victim. The leech offers to drive the victim to his des- 
tination...for three to five times what it will cost by regular 
cab or by the use of the airport limosine service. If the victim 
does not have a particular address, or if his contact has moved, 
the leech will offer help in finding a place for the victim to 
stay. In a few hours the leech will bleed the victim of most 
or all of his cash; then he will disappear, leaving a desperate 
victim crying ay bendito! 
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At airports where there is heavy Puerto Rican immigration, 
there should be hospitality centers staffed by responsible Puerto 
Ricans. A service similar to that once provided to European im- 
migrants by the Travelers Aid Society is needed by the Puerto 


Rican immigrant of today. 


Political-Appointee Cockroach 
Unscrupulous, corrupt politicians use "bought and sold" 
Puerto Ricans to deliver the Puerto Rican vote. In exchange 
they get appointed to "no-show" jobs and to positions that 
enable them to further exploit their brothers. 
Exhibit 1. 

The following is a case story of a situation that 
prevailed for many years in Newark, N.J. It is not "a one of 
a kind" situation. A Puerto Rican got a parking ticket viola- 
tion. A five dollar fine, paid in the normal fashion, would 
have resolved the situation. Circumstances made this ticket 
holder easy prey for the politically appointed cockroach. The 
political ward system is prevelent in Puerto Rico. Is is 
natural there to go to the district leader to solve one's 
problems with instituted authority. So, in the Mainland those 
associated with elected officials can find gullable victims. 
With the expertise and inSight of a self-made psychologist, the 
cockroach measured the anxiety and insecurity of his victim. 
With the swiftness of an intake social worker, he accumulated 


the facts that made the victim a hundred dollar score. The 


victim worked (a hundred dollar shake down attainable), the 
victim had a Puerto Rican license and the car belonged to a 
friend of the victim (unfamiliarity with New Jersey laws af- 
fecting drivers was apparent); the victim had that Puerto Rican 
sense of dignity so prevalent among our most humble people, 
that speaks out tha phrase "Yo nunca le estado envuelto en 
corte, ne de testigo" (I have never been involved in court, not 
even as a witness). The cockroach reinforced the victin's 
fear. "It looks bad" he said, but he promised to do all he 
could to "help out" another Puerto Rican. He will talk to the 
judge or some of his influential friends. Under such a pre- 


tense, the cockroach disappears for fifteen minutes (or makes 


fictici 


calls), the victim for the kill, 
Later, with arm placed around the victim in guesture of brotherly 
love, he promises to take care of the whole thing for a hundred 
dollars. He makes sure the victim understands that not one cent 
of the money is going to him, the "helper". The payment is made 
- the victim's net salary for a week. Gratefully, the victim 


thanks the cockroach and silently suffers. 


When I discovered the racket, I was unable to convince 


the victims to pre: 


charges. Fear is stronger than justice -- 
ay benditol 
Exhibit II 
There are political appointee cockroaches, who get 


appointed to "no show" jobs. These cockroaches get paid regu- 
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larly, are supposedly doing a needed job, while, in effect, 
they are taking care of their own business. We know of a 
tavern owner who gets government pay for tending his bar. 

This case is also not unique. The occupations vary, the 

token time showing on the job also fluctuates, but the cock- 
roaches keep on multiplying. The Puerto Rican community has 
too few representatives in the branches of government. Even 
if "political morality" allows for "no show" jobs, Puerto Rican 


reality cannot afford them. Ay bendito! 


The Notary Public Termite 

The continuous need to notarize offical documents is- 
sued in Spanish, the demanding request for documents that have 
never existed (eg. That so and so is the "padre de crianza" and 
therefore the legal guardian of so and so; birth certificates 
that can not be found where they supposedly are in Puerto Rico), 
the incomprehensible income tax forms, the criptic census form, 
the many legal and not-so-legal forms and contracts, make the 
unscrupulous, unethical notary publics an undesirable, but at 
times "essential" termite - undermining our community. The 
State of New Jersey has three Puerto Rican lawyers to a Puerto 
Rican population estimated to be 275,800. In Puerto Rico, notary 
publics are lawyers. The Puerto Rican believes the notary püblic 
in the Mainland is also a lawyer - they charge lawyer's prices. 
The notary public termite will fill an income tax form at a 50% 


charge of the return. He will see that the victim gets the biggest 
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return possible, even when the return is legally questionable 
and could get the victim in trouble. The notary public termite 

does not sign the form, so there is no risk for him. The victim 
feels a false sense of socurity that overything is in order until 
one day he finds out differently. The notary public termite will 
prepare documents that hold no legal water and will pass them on 


to his victim as legal documents. 


To eliminate the notary public termite, one must eliminate 
the need for the notary public as an entrepreneur individual 
activity. This can be done if store front centers of notary 
public free services are established through government sponsor- 
ship. The training of notary publics to serve in such agencies 
will also provide meaningful training and employment opportunities 
for Puerto Ricans. The free notary public as a public servant 


is a must to stop the ay benditos! 


The Crew Leader Locust 


The crew leader locust is the canalla on the farms. He 
is the exploitative right hand of the farmer. His job is to 
keep the migrant disciplined, underpaid, chicken-coop housed, 
and productive. He shields the farmer from having to become 
involved in the messy details of explotation and cruelty. When 
a farmer shoots a migrant, the crew leader falsely testifies in 
court that the worker threatened the life of the farmer. He 
will steer away inquisitive reporters, assuring them that condi- 


tions on the farms are humane; that there are only a few migrant 


"trouble makers" who are lazy and vindictive - otherwise "no 


hay problema" -- there is no problem. 


The crew leader locust has to be restrained by unionizing 
the migrant. We need a Cesar Chavez in New Jersey. Will one 


stand up, please, to put a stop to ay benditos! 


The Barrio Hooker 

The barrio hooker is well known in every corner of the 
Puerto Rican ghetto. He runs the numbers, he pushes dope, he 
arranges sharker loans. Owned by organized crime, the hooker 
is the Puerto Rican retailing the goods. He trades poverty 
and misery for "pipe dreams" and then back to misery and degra- 
dation. He siphons out the welfare dollar, the strength of 


youth, the muscle of men, the milk of breasts. 


The police claim not to know the barrio hookers, so it is 
up to the community, itself, to sweep them out. It is with 
mixed feelings and fright that I advocate vigilante-type tactics! 


Does the end justify the means? Ay bendito! 


The Merchant Spider 

The merchant spider sells pine boxes covered with glitter 
fabrics. Halfway through the payments the furniture disinte- 
grates. They speak a fast Spanish to make fast deals: No bank- 
approved credit needed, a long, long time to pay. Unsaid are 
the no guarantees, the exhorbitant interest rates, the ppor 


quality of the goods. Some send a car to drive the potential 


customer to the store - the most expensive free ride in the 


country! They pass off 
as new. Their Spanish serves them to trap the most fragile 


victims in the unprotected consumer market. 


Another form of the merchant spider is the "bodegueros 


canallas"...the ones that sell "pounds" of ten ounces, who 
pour blood on the stale dark chopped meat, who write items 
never purchased in the credit book, and who keep a strangle hold 
on their victims by cashing their checks and selling them the 


Puerto Rican diet items that they crave. 


The barrio needs resident Ralph Naders. It needs to 
organize community cooperatives that give credit, that stock 
the items Puerto Ricans crave, that cash checks and keep 
prices low and quality high. These suggestions might seem un- 
realistic in terms of our current resources, but could they 


point the way to a dream whose time must soon come ... Ay benditol 


Special Note: 


I am aware that I could cause some pain and concern to 
those honest Puerto Ricans who have jobs in the same areas as 
the canallas, but who, unlike them, serve the community well. 
"Canallas" is an exposure of those "a quien le cae el manto que 


who behave in the manner we have described. 


se lo ponga" 
There is no need to be concerned if you are not a canalla... 


you know, and the community knows ... ay bendito! 
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Footnote: 


1, "padre de crianza" - an informal verbal agreement through 
which the parent or guardian of a child delegates to another 
adult the guardianship of the child. This is not an unusual 
Cultural phenomena among poor Puerto Ricans. The agreement 
is not recognized by law. 


$$ PAY-DAY AT THE MIGRANT-LABOR CAMP $$ 


The big black Cadillac came to a stop. Five over- 
painted, over-weight "putas" (prostitutes) pulled down their 
over-tight dresses as they stepped out of the car. Their regu- 
lar pay day servico to the Puerto Rican farm laborers was about 


to begin. 


All of us look at our gross pay, and then move our eyes 
over the deductions. In the migrant labor camp the normal pay 
day "deductions" are of a different nature. There are no retire- 
ment benefits, no health plans, no unemployment insurance, but 
there are deductions. Deductions for the room and board (trans- 
lated to be cattle-like pens that house humans); deductions to 
pay for the plane fare; deductions for when bad weather made 

work impossible; deductions for any damage real or imagined 


caused to the farmer's property. 


On pay day, the farmer makes one big concession to the 
men. The Cadillac with its visitors is allowed in. One pay day 
masturbation is substituted for the "real thing". The girls move 
from man to man with the efficiency of assembly line workers. 

The men spill their semen and pay their ten bucks. Whether or 
not the farmer takes a cut of the proceeds is an undisclosed 
secret between the driver of the Cadillac and the driver of the 
men. Both belong to the exclusive fraternity that exploits 


sweat and blood. Both keep their human properties in tow by com- 
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bining punishment, rewards and rigid paternalistic control. Both 


in their twisted make up see as bene- 


factors of their changes. Both voice their conviction that, 


were it not for them, their human properties will be "worse off"... 


Recently, the New Jersey State legislature passed a law 
granting migrant vorkers the right to have visitors with the con- 
sent of the farmer, provided they do not interfere with work. 


The law has been heralded as a big triumph for human dignity... 


Communities adjacent to labor camps successfully keep 
housing from migrant workers. The men cannot have their fanilies 
near by; they cannot even have their woman. They are literally 


held prisoners in the farm compounds. 


New Jersey, the Garden State! Puerto Ricans pick your 


beefsteak and Rutgers' tomat your dishes, as- 


paragus... Your injustices to your farm laborers is the manure 
that keeps your garden growing. It is also the polluter that 
fouls your environment with the worst kind of stench: man's 
inhumanity to men. Liberal urbanites and suburbanites, boy- 
cotters of the California grapes, why do you remain silent and 
unaware of what goes on in your own backyard? Do you hear me? 


Will you act?! 


In a fruitless, empty gesture I crush the tomatoe on my 
hand. I see the wasted blood of my people. 


Ay Bendito. 


4 
LIDERES 


Líderes, Líderes, Lideres, we have so many! Too many.. 


Perhaps Puerto Rican individualism makes it difficult for the 


Puerto Rican to conform to a "team-work" approach. While we 
seem to have a euperabundance of "leaders", we are suffering 
from lack of "leadership". Why? A look at the leaders of 

the Puerto Rican community in New Jersey and analysis of their 
leadership styles may help to pin point some of the reasons for 
this situation. At present, tho following exist as categories 
of leadership styles: (1) the issue-oriented leader; (2) the 
narcissistic leader; (3) the "professional Puerto Rican" leader; 
(4) the young emerging leader; (5) the angry, irrational leader; 


and (6) the undisciplined leader. 


The Issue-Oriented Leaders: 


These leaders are educated, sophisticated and very few 
in number. Their leadership goal: to affect basic changes in 
the quality of life of the majority of the Puerto Ricans. They 
attempt to mobilize the community around central issues, seizing 
specific situations to rally for broad support. Usually, they 
are in conflict with the power structure and established insti- 
tutions, although often, by profession or employment, they are 
a part of some of those institutions. Until recently, most 
of the léaders in the category had professional careers unrelated 


to their leadership role in the Puerto Rican community. At 
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present, an increasing number of them are staffing the new Puerto 
Rican agencies such as Aspira and The Puerto Rican Convention, 


or they have posts in institutions such as " 


Colleges, and government. These jobs enable them to dedicate 
more of their time and efforts to the Puerto Rican community. 
These leaders are attempting to establish better communication 
and contact with the "man in the street", since, in the past, 
thay have been comewhat removed from this segment of the Puerto 
Rican community. The issue-oriented leader often finds himself 
Pulled, against his will, into an inner struggle with other 
Puerto Rican leaders who follow a different leadership style. 
While the issue-oriented leader is aware that infighting is 


1 to the fulfillment of his goal, he is 


forced to spend energies and time defending himself and, at 
times, his agency from the attacks initiated by others, Puerto 


Ricans as well as non-Puerto Ricans. 


The Narcissistic Leaders 


The narcissistic leaders are those who are engaged in 
"ego tripping" only for "ego tripping's" sake. Their own in- 
terest in the community lies in using it to meet their own per- 
Sonal needs for power and prestige. Such a leader views all 
Strategies and events in terms of "me", often claiming complete 
credit for all success while disassociating himself from any 
unsuccessful effort. He has an obsession with press coverage; 


he sends his photographs and press releases to the media and 
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measures his leadership success or failure in terms of favorable 
media exposure. A personality trait of the narcissistic leader 
is his basic insecurity. This insecurity and other negative 
emotional needs obscure and render ineffective the positive traits 


that these persons have for exerting useful leadership. 


The "Profess Puerto Rican "Leaders 


These leaders use their ethnic identification to gain 
access to certain token jobs -- jobs that they are usually not 
qualified to fill. They are willing to let themselves be used 
as window-dressing, and they will not "rock the boat". While 
they often have impressive titles, they have little, if any, 
power. Their major job seems to be to move endlessly from 
meeting to meeting for the purpose of being visible. They have 
little knowledge of the techniques and skills needed to effect 
Change. They move without an inner sense of purpose and are 


erratic in following through a project to assure its successful 


They are to the power which 
manipulates them with patronizing, benevolent contempt. They 
surround their job with secrecy, refusing to share useful know- 
ledge with the community and other leaders. When they direct 
a program their views tend to be parochial, their understanding 
of the problems shallow, their service to the community super- 


ficial, paternalistic and very personal. 


The Young Emerging Leaders 
Thie group tends to be idealistic and impulsive. The 
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majority of them were born in the U.S.A. or came to the mainland 


as young children. Most of them are bilingual, however they ex- 
press themselves better in English than in Spanish. They are 
tuned in and in contact with other young movements.outside of 


the Puerto Rican . They have established an effici 


network of communication among themselves and the other youth 
leaders, and cooperate with one another. They are beginning to 
mehe au impact in the community. The majority of the Puerto Rica) 
Community reacts to this young emerging leader with ambivilent 
reactions: admiration and fear, hope and distrust. This group 
finds its best allies in the "issue oriented leaders". The major 
conflict between the "issue oriented leaders" and the "young 
emerging leaders" usually centers on tactics, not goals. The 
young emerging leadership seems to represent one of the greatest 
potentials for constructive community action in the Puerto Rican 


community. 


The Angry-Irrational Leaders 

These leaders are motivated by one controlling emotion: 
hate! Their perspective has been clouded by a traumatic personal 
experience that has resulted in a fanatic drive to destroy. They 


are desperate. Their hate has justification. The victims of 


B lity, P , intelligent and exposed 
to the revolutionary rhetoric of the day, they constitute a band 


of 


. They are ined to mobolize and exploit 


the many real grievances of the Puerto Rican community, turning 


them into a volcano of violence. 


Other categories of leaders find communication with the 
angry irrational leader difficult at best and often impossible. 
It is my judgement, however, that there is still hope of convert- 
ing some of the energies of these leaders to more constructive 


channels of action. Their potential for 


is not totally dead. Those of us who place ourselves in other 


ies must the fact that 


the angry irrational leader's actions can precipitate construc- 
tive action and may strengthen other leaders' positions and in- 
fluence. Yes, they are part of us, part of the solution to the 
Puerto Rican situation! Can their anger be channeled into 
building a new social order rather than simply destroying the 
present one? There may be legitimacy in their destructive 
function, since it brings about an awareness of the deficiencies 
and injustices of the present system and facilitates the build- 
ing and the creation of new, more just systems, that others may 


be encouraged to design. 


The Undisciplined Leaders 
The undisciplined leaders often combine characteristics 


of the issue-oriented leaders and the young emerging leaders. 
But their potential strength is diffused by their attempt to 


assume and ici ina of organizations 


and actions. Their i is so 


and that they are 1 and wasteful of their 
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personal resources. In their attempt to be "all things to all 
people" they end up being totally busy doing "little or nothing". 
They do not have time to follow through to completion on any one 


issue. 


I do not claim that the categories of leadership style 
I have described are unique to the Puerto Rican community. I 
know they are not. I also know that leaders often combine and 
integrate characteristics attributed to one or another style. 


The analysis is imperfect, but I believe it is useful. 


I have taken a hard look at the leadership as it is now -- 
and I see myself and others! In the process, I gained personal 
insight as to the deficiencies I have as a leader. I hope other 


Puerto Rican leaders will do the same and so mark the beginning 


in the development of a more and 


Otherwise, Ay bendito! 


THE HOME TOWN CLUB 


The Puerto Rican in the United States finds his primary 


identification his under 


attack. He has little sense of belonging outside of the security 


of the Puerto Rican ghetto. His closely-knit kindship system 
has been disrupted by his immigration. The Puerto Rican home 
town club serves to lessen the threat to his identity; it offers 
a sense of belonging and provides a setting in which to build 
a new network of "compadres y comadres" to fill the gap of those 


he left behind. 


The home town club is named after a specific geographic 
location in Puerto Rico. The location represents the home town 
of its members or the members' ancestors in Puerto Rico. The 
use of the home town name seems to serve as a way of holding on 
to specific, identifiable "roots" at a point when external reali- 


ties threaten the stability of those roots. 


It is important to note that the majority of home town 
clubs do not use English in their name while other community 
organizations of Puerto Ricans usually do. The Spanish name 
of the club serves to further reinforce the Puertoricaness of 
its members. It provides a clear fast means in rallying and 
identifying kin, and expresses the wish of the Puerto Rican 
immigrating to the United States to maintain close ties and 


identification with his island. 
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The home town club closely resembles a patriarcal family 
structure. Usually the club owes its birth and its life to its 
president. While there are other officers, the president holds 
the power and, in most instances, the other officers or members 
have little if anything to say in the running of the organization. 
Usually tho president remains president for the lifetime of the 
club's existence. The few club organizations with a life-span 
of over five years may change presidents, but the founder and 
outgoing president becomes the "honorary president" or "advisor" 
after his tenure in office expires. When change of leadership 
is precipitated by conflict, the faction loyal to the ousted 


president leaves the organization. 


The larger and better organized home town clubs are 
legally incorporated. From the home town club's point of view, 
the primary reasons for incorporation as a non-profit civic 
association are: (1) to facilitate transactions such as renting 
a local meeting place (2) to facilitate engaging in tax free 
fund-raising activities. In New Jersey I have observed the 
phenomenon of a few persons achieving state-wide leadership 
status for their willingness to help hometown clubs and organ- 
izations to incorporate. Incorporation is often viewed, by 

the president of the organization, as a magic instrument that 
increases his power and prestige and ensures the stability and 
perpetuation of the organization. Needless to say, the "incor- 


poration" does not deliver this magic. 


My research! of fifty home town organizations in the 
state of New Jersey indicates that the life span of most home 
town clubs is short. Two and a half years of life is the 
average for home town clubs. The primary reasons for the short 
life span of the home town club seem to be: (1) the "commuter" 
pattern of the Puerto Rican immigrant; (2) the lack of financial 


of its. and prevent them from es- 


tablishing a sound financial base on which the organization can 
be stabilized; (3) the leadership style prevalent in the home 
town club makes the club very vulnerable to being dissolved 


when personality conflicts arise. 


Many home town clubs prolong their life through their 


false "paper existence" (the . They 


are resurrected annually for the purpose of the Puerto Rican 
Parade, - the one state-wide activity participated in by almost 
every Puerto Rican home town club. (In addition to "The" state- 
wide parade, many clubs also participate in smaller local parades 
held in the municipality or county where the home town club is 
based.) Ninety-six percent of the fifty home town clubs studied 


spend one third of their 1 efforts 


every year in related to the p + Over half 
of the clubs parade in floats or rented convertibles. This 


activity eats up most of the organization's budget. 


The home town club members are supposed to pay dues, 


but being in arrears in paying membership dues seems to be the 


rule rather than the exception. The dues range from 506 to 


$5.00 a month. To survive, the home town club depends on benefit 
dances and raffles. When raffles are used as a fund-raising ac- 
tivity the most popular prize is a round-trip ticket far two to 


Puerto Rico. 


The few home town clubs that rent a local hall meet 
several needs in the Puerto Rican community. The local hall 
provides a definite Puerto Rican atmosphere. The Puerto Rican 


flag is 


ly displayed, usually by the Ameri- 
can flag. Often, travel posters of Puerto Rico, and the seal 

of Puerto Rico adorn the walls. Some of the most affluent clubs 
have murals painted on the walls. The murals are interesting 
because they usually depict Puerto Rican country scenes with 
flamboyan trees (royal poinciana) in full bloom. A jibarito? 

is the hero and central character of the mural. Another favorite 


mural topic is the Garrita del Diablo.” 


A feature of the home town club house is a refrigerator 
full of beer and soft drinks. The president owns the contents 
and sells the refreshments. A juke box blasts the latest "Hits 
Latinos" or a radio is tuned to the local Spanish~speaking 

station. Often one finds coin-operated pool tables (rented or 


owned by the and other pi game machi 


A friendly but serious game of dominoes is always in progress. 
In the homo town club house, Puerto Ricans find a friendly 


familiar atmosphere in which to spend time after work. This 
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is a Puerto Rican custom. On the island men often stop after 
work in the cafetin for a few beers and male comradship. The 
home town club house is full of Puerto Rican color and flavor. 
Here the Puerto Rican can fantasize himself in the local "cafetin 


de su pueblo." 


On special occasions the home town club house is a family 
gathering place. The club house is rented or used free of 
charge (the practice varies depending on the club and whether 
or not the host of the occasion is a club member) for family- 
centered celebrations such as weddings, birthdays, baptisms, etc. 
On such occasions, as well as for home town sponsored dances, 
the ages of those in attendance range from babies to senior 
Citizens. There is no generation gap at Puerto Rican parties. 
At these celebrations old and young dance. It is hard to find 

à non-dancer among Puerto Ricans. If one can walk one does 
dance. Typical Puerto Rican food and drinks in generous amounts 
add to making these occasions real Puerto Rican fiestas in the 


full sense of the world. 


The home town club is the initial step in community or- 
ganization among Puerto Ricans. At present, the value of the 
home town clubs to the Puerto Rican community is their capacity 
to meet several personal needs of the membership. But the 

home town club has failed to use its inherent potential as a 
unit of action directed toward stimulating changes for the bene- 


fit of Puerto Ricans. The Puerto Rican community is too poor 


to continue to waste this potential. The home town club should 


Serve as a vehicle for politicizing its membership and channeling 


and the actions by litical 

One of the ways to implement this goal would be for home town 
Clubs to use the resources of the New Jersey Puerto Rican Con- 
vention* to educate their membership as to important issues af- 
fecting the Puerto Rican community throughout the state. The 
staff of the New Jersey Puerto Rican Convention can also help 
channel, organize and coordinate the action or actions that 
awareness of the issues generate. The New Jersey Puerto Rican 
Convention, with the cooperation of home town clubs throughout 
the state, can help home town clubs add a social-activist dimen- 
sion to these organizations. The home town club can undertake 
this additional function and still preserve its value as an oasis 


of pl and Until this 


happens, the home town club will remain another link of "ay 


benditos". 


Footnotes: 


1. The data on which this section is based was gathered by 
personally interviewing the presidents of 50 home town 
clubs throughout the state of DU The interview 
included well as 
conversation. Whenever possible, club Ete cedi or E 
functions were attended. Consistant with the p 
format of Ay Bendito we do not follow a social: Eust 
model, however, at a later date we intend to present the 
data in an article that will comply with social science re- 
search format. 


2. jibarito - the man from the mountains of Puerto Rico. To 
gain insight as to the character of the humble-proud de- 


scendant of Spaniards read Abelardo Diaz Alfaro: El Jibaro. 


Garrita del Diablo - the sentry box that characterizes the 
wall of old San Juan. A legend from the 18th century im- 


since a Spanish soldier left his post to follow his heart 
and narry a Jaino woman. 


fee section on Now Modele: Puerto Rican Organizations 
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, 
JOSE, PRESIDENT OF LOS HIJOS DE 


Jose is a born leader. A diamond in the rough, his per- 


sonality is outgoing. He has a way with words and people naturally 


come to him for help. 


He works in a factory, but he has a dream. He would 


like to own a "negocito" -. 


small business, so that he can be 
his own boss. 


Jose came from Puerto Rico five years ago. It was his 


Second visit to the U.S.A. It is amazing how much English he 


has picked up, and that with only an 8th grade education. His 


grammar is not too good, but his vocabulary is broad and he 


makes himself understood in spite of a very thick accent. 


Jose is thirty-eight years old, but he has compressed 


fifty years of into those thi 


y-eight years. He 


has been on his own since he was fifteen. He is proud of being 
a veteran in the U.S. Armed Forces. He views the army as a 
"break" that helped him cut loose from strangling poverty in 


Puerto Rico. After his honorable discharge hs immigrated for 


his first visit to the mainland. He finds it hard to tolerate 


Puerto Ricans vho are against the U.S. participation in the Viet 
Nam war. He served in Korea. He never questioned ideological 
reasons for the war. All he knows is that the army gave him a 


"break", so he recommends that young Puerto Ricans volunteer so 


that they too can get a "break". 
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Jose is very Puerto Rican. He holds on tightly to all 

his cultural traditions and patterns. Arroz y habichuelas are 

a daily staples of his diet; he faithfully reads El Diario; his 
radio is always tuned to the Spanish station. As the head of 

his family, he makes all major decisions. His social life centers 


around family and social activiti by 


different Puerto Rican clubs. His favorite song is "En Mi Viejo 
San Juan", yes he remembers an old San Juan that mostly exist in 
his fantasy and dreams. When the long hair, bearded Puerto Rican 
youth walks past him, he shakes his head in disapproval. He tells 


you. 


"if they were my sons I would drag them to the barber by 


their ear...this is the trouble, young people today have no re- 


spect. 


Jose is Founder and President of a home town club. Los 
Hijos de + He donates a lot of energy and time 
to his club. He personally contacted all future possible members 
and screened them for acceptance to the club. He writes and 
mails notices for meetings. He incorporated the club. At pre- 
sent, he is involved in sponsoring a big dance so the club can 
rent a place of its own. He wants his club to be the best in 


town. 


Jose is also an officer in the Puerto Rican Day Parade. 
Last year, his club hosted the mayor and the delegation of his 
home town. Jose felt very proud about this accomplishment. Ima- 


gine, the poor boy who had left his home town without ever having 
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Spoken to a mayor, now a leader hosting mayors and senators and 
socially mingling with them! This year he will be seated at the 


head table in the Puerto Rican Parade Banquet. 


Yes, Jose had come a long way...he is a Leader in the 


Puerto Rican community. 


Ay Benditol 


FANTASIA: THE PUERTO RICAN DAY PARADE 


The Puerto Rican Day Parade is a spectacular display of 
fantasy. Long, colorful, expensive, loud, splashy, glittery, 
unreal, televised,...and the march goes on. In New York...seven 
hours under the sun for what Manuel Diaz, vice president of the 
New York City Urban Coalition, calls "one big blow out". In 
Newark...five hours under the sun for what I call an expensive, 


well-attended, wasteful fantasy. 


All year 'round thousands of people sell raffle tickets, 
elect parade queens, attend meetings, fly back and forth to 
Puerto Rico, sponsor dances, and milk dry meager financial re- 


Courses... all for the big day. 


A well known, life-long executive officer of the Puerto 
Rican Parade of New Jersey estimates the cost directly related 
to the New Jersey Parade to be half a million dollars. He hastens 
to add that the estimate is a conservative one. Ay bendito! The 
little town of Juana Diaz spend $15,000 to transport 250 of its 
residents to participate in the New York Parade. A family man 
who earns under $8,000 dollars a year claims to have spent 
$2,000 for the parade (approximately the cost to send a Puerto 
Rican to college for one year). A father of seven, a skilled 
factory worker, proudly showed me an album of color 8 X 10 parade 
photograph for which he paid $800 (rice and beans for a whole 
year). A 19 year old "parade queen" spent a month's salary, 
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earned at the factory assembly line, to ride in a float as one 
of a legion of over-night queens (the cost of a shorthand-typing 
secretarial course). A mother spent five dollars on four Puerto 
Rican flags for her children to wave, full of ethnic pride. (The 
next day she and her children will be silently called Spic by 

a stern teacher who always tells her "You should speak English 

to your children"). Today, the parade is on; and most Puerto 
Ricans are turned on... high on the Disneyland-like fantasy 
that they have recreated. The politicians are raking in politi- 
cal capital, their time investment yielding a 1,000 to 1 return. 
The Young Lords whip up their electric current in the dazed 
audience "Power to the People", "Puerto Rico Si, Yanquis, Nol". 
Some clenched fists raised in salute. The one-day parade queens 
shyly wave their glittered dowel septers and smile, their truly 
beautiful eyes eclipsed by the reflection of fake jewelry. Some 


of us watch with tears, our 


inside of us in an agonizing arthritic like pain. Our pain-sharp 
eyes look beyond the glitter and see a parade of victims - under- 


housed, under- under- 


under... 
under... under... Our aching ears transpose the Latin beats 
and the cheerful exuberance of the M.C. and the fake promises 
and platitudes of the politicians, to the cries "Your child 
has been placed in special class", "There are no apartments 


available" ... 


Every year New York City opens up the Puerto Rican Day 
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Parade season. New York has well over one million Puerto Rican 
residents. This year New York celebrated its eighth parade. 

Two hundred and fifty marching units, 100,000 spectators. The 
downpour did not "cool it" and violence marred the parade. The 
toll: thirteen policemen injured, nineteen Puerto Ricans arrested. 
The Governor of Puerto Rico sent a stand in; the year before 

his face had been spattered with eggs. Mayor Lindsay and Gover- 
nor Rockefeller were also absent from the reviewing stand. The 
New Jersey parade was peaceful. Twenty elaborately-decorated 
floats and 10,000 marchers. Newark's Mayor Gibson attended. 

One of the masters of ceremonies announced that "The so-called 
militant groups cooperated like good Puerto Ricans". The chant- 
ing contingent of "Power to the People" "Free Puerto Rico", while 
out of cadence with the majority of the marchers and spectators, 


did not cause a disruption. 


The big question: Are the Puerto Rican day parades to 
continue as the most significant community effort, or is this 
form of action on its way out? Let us look at the parade phenom- 
ena in terms of our needs as a people and our development as an 


ethnic community in the mainland. 


Puerto Ricans are characterized by their "island centered" 
perspective, by the "commuter nature" of their immigration, vic- 


timized by racism, prejudice directed toward them; marooned in 


poverty and These and 
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generate certain needs that are met by the Puerto Rican Day Parade. 


The "island centered" perspective constantly looks back to 
Puerto Rico for the solution of ones problems; it keeps one con- 
stantly hping to re-establish contact with the island. It is 
back there where "things are at". Here is just a transitory 
evil. So the Puerto Rican day parade imports the island's gover- 
nor, town mayors, senators, representatives, town bands and com- 
mon folks. They all bring the message that meets a heart-felt 
need - you are part of us, your immigration has not severed you 
from the trunk of the tree. Those Puerto Ricans who were not 
able to physically touch the island get their imported trans- 
fussion of Puertoricaness by seeing and hearing the representa- 
tives of their home towns. And the transfusion keeps them alive 


and hoping for one more year. 


Once a year, the victims of racism and prejudice block 
the main streets and avenues, all dressed up in their best. 
Look at me! I am...! I am beautiful...! The tuxedos, the 
evening gowns, the pretense! Oh, the need to be queen and king 
for a day! For tomorrow the carriage turns back into the pump- 
kin; but today it was a beautiful coach. Sociologists claim 
poor people are characterized by a "today" orientation; they are 
unable to postpone gratification. Our parade queens do not con- 
form to this theory. For a whole year they sweat in the assembly 
line. They sell tickets. They sell votes (queens get elected 


if they have the largest number of lé votes). And they stand 


glorious in the blazing sun or in the pouring rain proclaiming 


their one-day reign. 


Is the Puerto Rican day parade a form of communal madness? 


A pre-ag; by which we support each 


other's fantasies, working together to create an illusion of 


power, and replenishing the empty cup of hope? 


Why have those who have tried to turn the parade into a 
vehicle for education, a vehicle for politicizing our people, 
not succeeded? Could it be that their efforts have failed be- 
cause our people have little need and little use for the ugly 
reality of their situation and therefore a great need to achieve 
in fantasy that which reality denies them? Is the parade the 
lottery where most Puerto Ricans win the grand prize? Those 
Puerto Ricans who would like to turn the parade around see a 
glimpse of hope in the over-used, misused, and abused slogan of 
"Power to the People". Maybe..., maybe... the parade can live 
up to its potential and begin to create a base of real power 
on which our people can begin to work out solutions to their 
ugly reality. We will never have real queens. Can we outgrow 


our need for fake ones and trade them off for equity? Ay bendito! 


A NEW MODEL: PUERTO RICAN DAY PARADE 


1972 


The Master of i through visi 


and radio, announced: This is the biggest Puerto Rican Day Parade 


we have ever seen.. 


At the head of the march, behind a big banner that reads 
"IT IS OUR TURN NOW - P'A ARRIBA", a line of arm-linked Puerto 
Ricans march. The line includes migrant workers with a "machete" 
in hand; a young militant in army fatigues and a cocky beret; 
a representative from the elfare Rights Organization with her 
two dependent children on each arm; The Puerto Rican candidates 
running for election to various state, county and municipal posts; 
several Puerto Rican professionals representing a variety of pro- 
fessions; a couple of Puerto Rican union officials; construction 


workers and factory workers. 


The first float is a voting machine, surrounded with 
posters of all the Puerto Rican candidates running for election. 
The float is part of a voter education campaign that includes 
year-round visits to Puerto Rican neighborhoods throughout the 
State, teaching Puerto Ricans how to use a voting machine. The 
float is followed by an "army" of Puerto Ricans who dissiminate 


on political and current political issues. 


The next float is one sponsored by the Bodegueros Unidos, 


the newly formed state-wide cooperative that enables Puerto Rican 
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Owners of small grocery stores to compete with super-markets. 
Now these store owners can offer Puerto Rican and other foods 


and staples at the lowest possible prices. They distribute the 


list of associated stores and price list of the many items they 


have for sale. 


A contingent of Puerto Rican college students follows. 
They bear signs identifying the University or College they attend 
and their area of specialization. Several trucks loaded with 
"aspirantes" follow. The sides of each truck indicate the many 
service centers of Aspira throughout the State. These marchers 


chant: "College Si -- dropout Nol" 


A beautiful set of floats illustrating the culture of 
Puerto Rico are sponsored by the bi-lingual, bi-cultural schools 


and programs from all parts of the garden state. 


Next in the line of march is a group carrying signs in- 
dicating the firms and businesses that have backed Puerto Rican 


groups and izati Each poster the 


contributor, and the recepient group or agency. 


They are followed by a group dressed in mourning,adver- 
tising the names of the firms, agencies and businesses felt 
to be insensitive and unresponsive to the needs of the Puerto 
Rican community. The community is urged to boycott and pressure 


those groups, so that they will change their attitude and their 
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indifference. 


A float depicting the human waste and distruction created 
Dy arug abuse sounds its chilling warning through the crowd. 
Information is handed out on centers and programs, which are 
geared to service Puerto Ricans in the area of drug information 


rehabilitation. 


Several organizations of Puerto Rican women distribute 
information on bi-lingual, bi-cultural day care centers, welfare 


rights, planned parenthood, and career opportunities for women. 


The one float of all "home town clubs" is beautiful! The 
sides are decorated with two huge maps of the Island of Puerto 
Rico, identifying the many towns that have clubs named after 
them. On the platform, a live group plays Puerto Rican Music: 
danzas, seischorreao, plena, bombas, etc. Handouts of the 


tly being 


Social action program and 


by the home town clubs are distributed. 


A group of young Puerto Ricans stop at every corner and 
cleverly performs brief street theater skits, helping our 
people become more aware of the issues that affect their daily 
lives. The Puerto Rican Convention task force follows, dis- 
tributing simple, direct and pertinent material relating to 


housing, economic health 


and welfare and employment. 


A festive but unpretentious group of people dance. They 
reach out to touch one another - spectators and participants - 
and permeate the air with that expressive quality of love and 
concern for one another that seems to be characteristic of 


"Puertoricaness". 


The possibilities go on and on. Urgently wanting to 
become reality. From fantasia to new model.... Can we make 
it happen? When? How? Can we begin the new model now or will 


we be contented to just cry out: Ay bendito! 


Footnotes: 


1. Aspira. A national Puerto Rican private agency dedicated 
to develop a college educated Puerto Rican leadership, and 
to serve as advocates for the Puerto Rican community in 
educational issues. The National headquarters are based 
in New York City, Aspira affiliates are located in many 
New York burroughs, in Newark, N.J., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill. and Puerto Rico. 


2. The New Jersey Puerto Rican Convention - a state wide 
organization that provides Puerto Rican communities through- 
out the State technical expertise and assistance in order 
to help them pool the man power and economic resources they 
need to develop their socio-economic welfare. The New 
Jersey Puerto Rican Convention also serves as advocate 
for the community in a variety of issues and organizes a 
year convention for the purpose of politicizing the Puerto 
Rican community and unifying the community in a strong 
political block. 


NEW MODELS: PUERTO RICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


The nineteen seventies have brought a ray of hope to 
those community leaders who have been concerned with the failure 


of the Puerto Rican community to create and sustain organizations 


and agencies to solving or the 
many problems we experience in the mainland. We are beginning 
to develope a series of institutions and organizations that rep- 


resent a different model from the organizations of yesterday! 


I have selected five organizations as examples of the 
mew model. These organizations cover a broad range of objectives, 
represent different styles, attract different memberships, and 
vary in their geographical areas of impact. The five organiza- 
tions and/or agencies are: The Puerto Rican Research and Re- 
sources Center; The New Jersey Puerto Rican Convention; The 
Young Lords Party; Aspira, Inc. of New Jersey; and Puerto Rican 
Association for National Action (PANA). The five have several 
characteristics in common: they are predominantly concerned with 
Puerto Ricans; they are predominantly or exclusively staffed 
by Puerto Ricans; they have attracted the young and/or "think 


young" in our they are to bring 


about changes in the status quo; they consider advocacy one of 
their major roles; they are involved in a politicizing of the 
Puerto Rican Community. 


The Puerto Rican Research and Resources Center 
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Based in Washington, D.C. and predominantly financed by 
a Ford Foundation grant, the Puerto Rican Research and Resources 
Center is seeking national impact. For years we have been "re- 


Searched" and "interpreted" by outsiders. When one views such 


works as Oscar Lewis' LaVida, and when historicans insist that 
the Taino indians were docile and gladly accepted Spanish domina- 


tion and extinction, ...and when test scores are presented as 


statistical proof of "Puerto Rican intelligence", there is reason 


to challenge the validity of such "research", and there is need 


to create a and 1 


Puerto Rican agency to conduct research and to evaluate research 


conducted by others. The creation of Puerto Rican Studies pro- 


grams, as a response to Puerto Rican college students' demands, 
further indicated the need for a Puerto Rican agency, dedicated 


to research ih.ouf-own community. However, the particular needs 


and circumstances of Puerto Ricans in the mainland dictate that 
such an agency be creative and break loose from many of the 


Sacred cows that have been ible for 


and invalid research about Puerto Ricans. The Puerto Rican 


Research and Resources Center offers opportunity for the 
Puerto Rican community to develop a nucleus of experts, which 


will develop the dual tics of scholarl 


and commitment to service. The center is publishing materials 


written by Puerto Ricans who find the established publishing 


Sources closed to them because of prejudices and exclusionary 


practices. The Puerto Rican Research and Resources Center makes 
its research available and understandable to grass roots groups 
in the Puerto Rican community. It uses its research to advocate 
On behalf of the community. It will also service non-Puerto 
Rican institutions that are concerned with Puerto Ricans in a 
variety of ways. In its short life span (it has been in exis- 
tance only since late fall 1970), this agency has begun to 
produce film strips and a variety of published materials consis- 
tant with its goals and purpose. We chose the Puerto Rican 
Research and Resources Center because it is unique in the new 
array of agencies tailor-made to bring a "new day" to the Puerto 


Rican reality in the United States. Ay bendito, it was time! 


The New Jersey Puerto Rican 


Based in Trenton, New Jersey and financed by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (0.E.0.) and the New Jersey Department 
of Community Affairs, the New Jersey Puerto Rican Convention 
wants to be a major vehicle in the development of the socio- 


economic welfare of Puerto Ricans in New Jersey. 


The agency was mandated into existence by 800 Puerto 
Rican residents of New Jersey, who spent a weekend in October 
1970 in Atlantic City identifying their most pressing problems 
and shouting loud and clear the injustices and inequities 


forced upon them. The potential political muscle ited in 


Atlantic City and the determination, persistance, and work of 
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a group of commited community leaders, forced O.E.O. and the 
Department of Community Affairs to provide $200,000 token dollars 
to establish The New Jersey Puerto Rican Convention as any agency 


with its year around professional staff. 


The goal of the Puerto Rican Convention is to provide 
Puerto Rican organizations throughout the State with technical 
expertise to enable them to pool the manpower and economic 
resources needed for the development of the socio-economic wel- 
fare of the community. The Puerto Rican Convention has developed 
task forces throughout the State to work on the major problem 
areas affecting poor Puerto Ricans. The task forces thusfar 
Created are; Health and Welfare: Housing: Economic Development: 
Manpower and Employment. The expected outcome of the efforts of 
the Puerto Rican Convention is to develop and mobilize, at the 
local level, Puerto Rican expertise capable and committed to 
initiate and follow through in activities that will provide 
realistic solutions to community needs. The major theme permeat- 
ing the Convention is a mandate for change, a charge to politi- 


cize and mobilize the Puerto Rican community. 


The makeup of the Board of Directors in itself portrays 
new coalitions and ability of the different segments of the 
community to work toward a common goal. The present Board 
includes three businessmen, nine young people (students), one 


university professor, one deputy major, one attorney, one State 


, five and five factory workers -- 


all Puerto Rican. 


In essense, the Puerto Rican Convention is demonstrating 
that, under planned conditions, communities of Puerto Ricans can 
be enlisted, through their own leadership, to define their proh- 
lems, set priorities and develop broad strategies for solutions 


to these problems. 


The Young Lords Party 
The media has paid great attention to The Young Lords, 


so this militant group is among the Puerto Rican groups best 


known by the outside community. The Young Lords are mostly 


second generation Puerto Ricans, born on the Mainland. Their 
organization is an off-shoot of the ghetto and has been greatly 


influenced by Black Revolution. The rhetoric and philosophy 


are copied from the Black Panthers, but their Puertoricaness is 
an evident and influential aspect of The Young Lords actions. 
The Young Lords are very "island centered". While the other 

New Models highlighted here are almost totally concerned with 
Puerto Ricans in the Mainland, the Young Lords are very concerned 


with the island. Their emblem, depicting a map of Puerto Rico 
with an arm holding a rifle, bears the inscription "Tengo a Puerto 
Rico en mi corazon" -- I have Puerto Rico in my heart". Their 
first point is Independence on the Island and Puerto Rican liber- 


ation inside the United States. 


I have taken the time to really listen to many of The 
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Young Lords. I have gained their trust and their respect and I 


see beyond the infl 


rhotoric, the techi 
they are trained to articulate - often with just a shallow under- 


standing of its meaning: "We are revolutionary nationalist and 


oppose racism". "We want community control of our institutions 


and Land". “We want equality for women." "Machismo must be 


revolutionary not oppresive". "We fight ani-communism with in- 


ternational unity". "We believe armed self-defense and armed 


struggle are the only way to liberation". Behind the slogans 


are young intelligent minds, most of them pushed out of schools, 
desperately searching to grasp aspects of their Puerto Rican 


identity that has escaped them. In many ways they are old 


beyond their years. They have experienced the dehumanizing 


aspects of the ghetto: hunger, cruelty, drugs, official corrup- 


tion, brutality, exploitation. Unlike some other Puerto Ricans, 


they have not surrendered. While their lingo is loaded with 


explosives, their actions are directed toward service in the tra- 


ditional way. They serve breakfast to children, who otherwise 


would have none; they collect and distribute used clothes; they 
want hospitals, churches, schools and landlords to meet the 

needs of the people in el Barrio. When they engage in disrup- 
tive actions the "more traditional" and "respected" leaders 
reap the benefit of these actions. Many of the concessions 
made to the Puerto Rican community are pacification trinkets 
bought by the jail sentences and the cracked heads of Young 


Lords and other similar militant groups. I have heard law en- 
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forcement agents and respected people in the Puerto Rican community 
say "The Young Lords are dangerous hoodlums, we've got to kill 


them". This lack of and this hate me, 


for The Young Lords I have known are children crying...at times 
throwing a tantrum...against injustices. They are an important 


part of " 


lew Models" of self help and agents of change. There 
are those who say The Young Lords and similar groups are part 
of an “international conspiracy" financed by international com- 
munism. Part of "international communist plot" or not, I have 
seen them hustle pennies and oatmeal, sell newspapers and, in 


their way, cry aloud ay bendito! 


Aspira, Inc. of New Jersey 

Based in Newark, New Jersey and financed by a broad 
base of private contributions, foundations, and some govern- 
mental grants, Aspira, Inc. of New Jersey is part of a National 
network, Aspira, Inc. of America. Aspira is mainly concerned 
with the development of a college educated leadership in the 
Puerto Rican community... a leadership that has a social con- 
Science and serves the community actively. It is a parallel in- 
stitution that helps.to correct the failures of the public educa- 
tion system by helping Puerto Ricans stay in school, enter college 
and graduate. Through group work methodology, Aspira builds in 


its young constituancy a strong Puerto Rican identity and a 


to exercise in the . Aspira 


also serves as advocate in issues affecting the education of 
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Puerto Rican children. Aspira's main mission is to supply the 
movement of social revolution in the Puerto Rican community with 
a cadre of educated leaders -- professionals who will not choose 
to "make it alone" at the expense of divorce from their people 
ox at the expense of loosing their Puertoricaness. I see 
Aspira as offering young Puerto Ricans an alternative to the 
Young Lords, an alternative which I believe to be more produc- 
tive and constructive. Aspira is a building effort, the insti- 


tionalization of a blue print for change. 


The Puerto Rican Association for National Action (PANA) 

The Puerto Rican Association for National Action is a 
loose network that perhaps fits better under the category of a 
"movement". The initials spell PANA, a colloquial Puerto Rican 
expression for "brother", "friend". PANA's membership is con- 
centrated in the northeastern section of the USA, but it also 
has representatives from the Far West, Midwest and southern 
parts of the Mainland. All expenses are contributed by the 
members, who gather periodically in Washington, D.C. to plan 
and carry out strategies directed at making the Federal estab- 
lishment responsive to Puerto Ricans needs in the Mainland. 
The membership is politically sophisticated and determined to 
bring about, at the National level, the uncompleted part of the 
Civil Rights revolution -- the part that affects and concerns 
Puerto Ricans. Their rhetoric, although not as inflamatory as 


that of the Young Lords, has a ring of militancy and "Machete": 
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"Ante la opresion hoy que ponerse bravo" - ín the face of op- 
pression, we must act with courage, determination and anger - 


all concepts embodied in "bravo". While, thus far, their most 


overt militant action was the picketing of the Cabinent Committee 
on Opportunities for Spanish Speaking people (Aug. 10, 1971), 

that action represented a dress rehearsal of further action now 
being planned. The organization is in an infant stage. It 

began in March 1971 and its impact, effectiveness and continuity 
needs to be proven and tested. None the less, PANA represents 

a new model in the family of Puerto Rican organizations, one which 


seems determined to stop the "ay bendito" at the Federal level. 


The five organizations T have highlighted are just examples 
of the new models - the number of similar movements and organiza- 
tions is growing each day and spreading a net across all areas 
in the Mainland, where large numbers of Puerto Ricans reside. 

It is in these new models that we place a hope for a better 


future. Ay Bendito! 


Footnote: 


1. See Fantasia: The Puerto Rican Day Parade and The Home 
Town Club. 


EPILOGUE 


We stated in our introduction that Ay bendito is a 
veridic account of Puerto Rican perspectives, realities and 
dreams and future plans.... It is punctuated with feeling 
and personal experiences. It is panoramic and broad at times, 
purposely avoiding depth so as to keep the impact of a stacotto 


style and to encourage the reader to look in deeper for himself. 


The Ay benditos have not been exhausted; they have just 
been begun. Many of the topics will be treated in greater 


depth in the near future, and new ones must be explored. 


Reader, I am interested in hearing from you. Please 


share with me your reaction to AY BENDITO. 


AY BENDITO! 


